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at the end, those from other Asiatic sites and from 
Southern Italy. Coins, gems, and jewelry from the 
fourth century on, including the famous Marlborough 
cameo, are shown temporarily in the large case 
under the window. The two cases of late Greek 
and Roman bronzes deserve special attention. 

In the balcony of the court stand most of the 
marbles of the Graeco-Roman period, including 
several torsos and some fine portrait heads. The 
pieces on the north wall are for the most part earlier 
than those on the south. The unique terra-cotta 
head shown under glass and the bronze Heracles 
at the top of the staircase will attract the first atten- 
tion of the visitor. 

On the lower floor the bulk of the collection of 
Greek vases is arranged in two rooms off the court ; 
the adjoining room contains the reserve series of 
terra-cottas, glass, etc. ; in the court itself are placed 
cases of Arretine pottery and of terra-cotta objects. 
The Arretine moulds and vases, a ware made by 
common potters to furnish a cheap substitute for 
silver and bronze vessels, are an excellent illustration 
of the high artistic standard for objects which were 
made for everyday use. 

The Department of Classical Art now occupies 
part of the wing which the plan of the completed 
building assigns wholly to the Egyptian collections. 
These have notably increased in size and value 
within the past few years, chiefly as the result of 
the exceptional success which has hitherto attended 
the excavations conducted by the Harvard Uni- 
versity — Museum of Fine Arts Expedition. The 
time seems not far distant when the Egyptian gal- 
leries, now well filled, will no longer suffice for the 
adequate exhibition of the resources of the depart- 
ment, and must be supplemented by the remaining 
rooms of the wing. In that event the plan is ready 
for a new structure fronting on Huntington entrance, 
to be devoted exclusively to Classical Art. The 
arrangement of its rooms has been regarded as one 
of the most fortunate results of the studies for the 
new building and the structure was postponed to 
the future reluctantly. It will be the hope of all 
well-wishers of the Museum that this future may 
not now be far distant. 



The Collection of Pictures 

THE Picture Galleries occupy the whole north 
side of the main floor of the building. This 
assignment devotes to the collection a space which 
in the plan of the completed building, given on 
page 64, is shown as a central transverse hallway 
leading from the Rotunda east and west to future 
wings. The closed archway opposite the main 
stairs will then open northward into a third suite 
of corridors and lobbies, giving access to the per- 
manent picture gallery to be built on the Fenway. 
Meanwhile the main transverse hall from the Ro- 
tunda has been replaced as a connecting link by 
minor parallel corridors, and has been partitioned 
and finished for the reception of the collection of 



pictures. The corridor to the right, leading to the 
Egyptian and Classical Departments, has also been 
assigned to the collection. 

The central hall will in future contain windows 
overlooking garden courts to the northward. But 
in order to secure more wall space in the sections 
on either side the Rotunda, the windows have been 
closed and ceiling lights substituted. The rooms 
beyond on either hand, called the First French and 
Third American, which in future will be bays in 
the central hall, at present give a view upon the 
Fenway, and will in future overlook the garden 
courts. The vaulted rooms beyond, occupying 
prolongations of the central hall to future wings, 
have also been utilized as side-lighted galleries by 
piercing the temporary walls which now close 
them. The Rotunda with a single central light 
links the whole series of apartments into one 
suite. 

The result of these adaptations has been to provide 
the collection of pictures for the present with five 
kinds of light : narrow top light or light from a well 
(Corridor) ; broad top light (Gallery of Old Masters 
and First and Second American Rooms) ; low side 
light (First French and Third American) ; high 
side light with vaulted ceiling (Second French and 
Late French) ; and central top light (Rotunda). 
In the top-lighted galleries, observing the experience 
of the first Museum and the experimental gallery, 
the sky- lights in the roof have been divided into 
two zones by an opaque zenith section in order to 
divert the light from the floor to the walls. In the 
narrow space of the Corridor this provision is un- 
necessary, and the light falls through a single open- 
ing in successive sections. Here the space between 
the flat ceiling light and the sky-light forms a well 
or narrow shaft which catches the direct rays of 
the sun and reflects them from the ceiling light 
upon the corridor walls. The result is a diffused 
glow in which objects are well seen. 

The circuit of the picture galleries begins in this 
corridor. The Roman interiors of Pannini and the 
two imaginative market scenes by Boucher with other 
canvases are followed by an exhibit of water-colors, 
including examples of Burne-Jones, Troyon, Barye, 
Millet and others, with several Egyptian subjects 
by Joseph Lindon Smith. 

The circuit here turns to the left, entering the 
First French Room. The artists represented in- 
clude Dupre, " On the Cliff," Diaz, " Gypsies/* 
Courbet, Millet, " The Shepherdess," " The Reap- 
ers," " Milking," Daubigny, " Forest Road," and 
Courbet, "The Huntsmen," lent by Mr. Henry 
Sayles, and Delacroix, " Pieta," " The Lion Hunt." 
A little canvas by Constable presents a piquant con- 
trast to the French work about it. The portrait 
of Millet by himself is especially impressive in the 
corner lighting. 

The pictures in the Second French Room in- 
clude the large canvases of Regnault, " The Horses 
of Achilles," Lerolle, " By the Riverside," L'Her- 
mitte, " The Supper at Emmaus," and Corot, 
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" Dante and Virgil.** The choir stall under the 
window comes from Perugia, and is the gift of 
Mr. Horace Morison. 

The circuit now returns through the First French 
Room to the Gallery of Old Masters. The wall 
through which the doorway leads is hung with 
Spanish pictures, among which is perhaps to be 
counted the striking portrait of a nobleman with his 
squire on the wall to the left, a loan from Francis 
Bartlett. On this wall pictures of the Flemish 
school follow, including a Van Dyck portrait, the 
gift of the late Robert D. Evans, referred to in the 
note by Dr. Bode, printed on page 64, and a 
Rubens portrait lent by Mrs. Evans. Among the 
Italian pictures on this wall several are lent by Mr. 
Theodore M. Davis, in addition to his important 
loans to the Egyptian Department; among them 
an early Madonna by Giovanni Bellini, a portrait 
by Andrea da Solario, the northern artist of that 
name, and a Madonna of the Fra Angelico type, 
attributed to Masolino. An interesting portrait by 
Mierevelt on the opposite wall has also been lent 
by Mr. Davis. Two early Italian pictures from 
Siena and Venice are hung on either side the door 
in the end wall. The neighboring end of the north 
wall is occupied by English pictures and the rest 
by the Dutch school, among them a church interior 
by Van Vliet, loaned by Dr. D. W. Ross. 

Crossing the Rotunda the circuit enters the Early 
American Room, with canvases by Copley, Stuart, 
West, and Trumbull, including the Athenaeum 
portraits of " Washington and His Wife ** and the 
Faneuil Hall portraits of Samuel Adams, John 
Hancock, and General Knox, on permanent deposit 
with the Museum by the City of Boston. The 
remaining portrait of this series, " Washington at 
Dorchester Heights,** by Stuart, fronts the main 
stairway in the Rotunda. The large " Boar 
Hunt ** by Snyders, conspicuous in the first gallery 
of the first Museum, now hangs in the Library. 

The Second American Room contains, besides 
the examples of a late and the present generation 
of American artists (Hunt, Fuller, Inness, Picknell, 
Vedder, Homer, La Farge, Thayer, Brush, and 
others), recent purchases by the Museum from 
the income of the Hayden Fund ("A Study of 
Fish ** by W. M. Chase, and the " Girl Reading ** 
by Tarbell). 

In the Third American Room the impressionist 
canvases of Monet and others are displayed with 
American work including canvases by Twachtman, 
Taber, Benson, Paxton, Metcalf, and De Camp 
(" The Guitar Player ** purchased from the Hay- 
den Fund). Through their portraits two of those 
most closely identified with the formative years of 
the Museum (General Charles Greely Loring, its 
first Director, and Thomas Gold Appleton, one of 
the first Board of Trustees) are now present at its 
re-birth. Another personal memorial, the bust of 
Martin Brimmer, stands in the Stairway Hall at the 
Library entrance. 

In the room beyond are hung Allston*s command- 



ing figure " Uriel,** and his " Elijah Fed by the 
Ravens ** ; with canvases by his contemporaries 
and successors Trumbull, Sully, Page (the Faneuil 
Hall portrait of John Quincy Adam*s), Healy, and 
Wight. In this room is shown a portrait in relief 
of Dr. George Bartol by Bela L. Pratt, and in 
the preceding two galleries three statuettes by 
Rodin. 



The Print Department 

THE Print Department contains the Museum's 
collection of pictures produced by means of 
the printing press. Engravings, etchings, mezzo- 
tints, aquatints, dry-points, and kindred intaglio 
processes, lithographs, wood-cuts, wood- engravings, 
chiaroscuros, color-prints are all found here, together 
with a small collection of drawings. The Japanese 
prints are in charge of the Department of Chinese 
and Japanese Art. 

The department occupies a suite of rooms on the 
ground floor, in the northeast corner of the building. 
Following the corridor at the right of the main 
stairs and turning to the right, the entrance to the 
Exhibition Rooms of the Print Department opens 
on the left. Two large, well-lighted rooms, with 
northern exposure, the first of ideal proportions for 
light, the second for structural reasons somewhat 
deeper, offer abundant exhibition space. 

Simple, serviceable cases, generously spaced, 
display the prints in a narrow zone convenient either 
for close inspection or a more distant view. The 
position of the cases, at right angles to the windows, 
and the absence of cases on the back wall eliminate 
to a large extent the troublesome glaring reflection 
on the glass. All is planned for exhibitions suffi- 
ciently limited in size to ensure good conditions of 
light and space for each print shown. 

Exhibitions are changed periodically. The ex- 
hibits are either selected from the Museum collec- 
tion or loaned for exhibition purposes by private 
collectors. Only a small portion of the Museum's 
collection of, roughly speaking, sixty thousand prints 
can be exhibited at one time. Moreover, a good 
deal of the material in the collection is not suitable 
for exhibition, while very useful for study and re- 
search. Visitors interested in one selected example 
of the work of a certain engraver, etcher, or lith- 
ographer may wish to see more. This interest 
can be gratified, study and research can be carried 
on, and the collection as a whole becomes ac- 
cessible in the adjoining Study Room, spacious, 
well-lighted, affording an opportunity for quiet, com- 
fortable enjoyment of any print in the Museum*s 
keeping. Comparing the installation in the former 
building with the present quarters, there is perhaps 
no feature of more vital importance than this close 
vicinity of exhibition rooms and a room for study. 
In the old Museum the visitor to the exhibitions 
of prints had to descend two flights of stairs and 
seek his way in the basement to the offices of 
the Print Department, — an undertaking which 



